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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SILENT FILM 


The Peter Le Neve Foster Lecture by 


KEVIN BROWNLOW 


Film Historian, 


given to the Society on Wednesday 23rd November 1983, 


with David Gill, Director, Thames Television, 
in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Peter Le Neve Foster Lecture 
was established in 1938 as an annual memorial to 
Peter Le Neve Foster, Secretary to the Society of Arts 
from 1853 to his death in 1879. The family connection 
with the Society goes back to 1761 when Peter Le Neve 
Foster’s grandfather joined. Peter himself became a 
member in 1837 and filled the office of Treasurer from 
1849 to 1851. He was, therefore, an official during 
those years when this Society inaugurated and helped 
to organize the Great Exhibition of 1851, which was 
commemorated by the Festival of Britain in 1951. 
This long-established link with the Society happily 
still continues. It is good to know that the family is 
represented here tonight in the person of Mrs. Roger 
Cole, whose father, also Peter Le Neve Foster, was a 
Treasurer of the Society not so very long ago. 

I think I should now straight away declare an interest 
in both the subject of this talk and also the speaker, 
Kevin Brownlow. It was the silent cinema which 
brought us together as film makers and friends. I will 
not go along with the radio announcer who once intro- 
duced us both as ‘those two lovers of the silent screen’, 
but we did in fact meet at the end of 1975 when Thames 
Television suggested we work together on a series 
which would tell the story of the American silent film. 
I was at that time a documentary film maker, and I was 
also a lapsed film buff. The weekly film shows at my 


boarding school during the war were always of silent 
films because we had no talkie projector, and I enjoyed 
those films as natural entertainment, not as something 
esoteric that you had to join a club to take part in. 
However, by the time I was an adult I had become one 
of those many millions who would not under normal 
circumstances cross the street to see a silent film. 
Hollywood was transmitted, finally, in 1980. I must 
say that those four years we spent together working 
with our team were for me both a rediscovery and a 
revelation. The idea for the series came from Jeremy 
Isaacs, after he had read Kevin’s book The Parade’s 
Gone By. Published in 1968, it was the result of years 
of typical, and unrelenting, determination to capture 
while it was still possible the experience, the emotion 
and the exhilaration of what he saw as the most exciting 
period of cinema history. Already Kevin was a film 
maker in his own right with his feature film J: Happened 
Here. His enthusiasm for those early years of film 
making led him to set out to discover and record all 
that was possible about that lost age in cinema. He 
talked to the film makers themselves, which was not a 
common practice at that time. For it was a lost age, and 
the fact that some here might now challenge that 
phrase is in no small part due to Kevin Brownlow, 
who became a historian, but remained a film maker 
both in his heart and in his deeds. 


The following lecture, which was illustrated, was then delivered. 


HE VERY TERM ‘silent film’ suggests 
something quaint and antique to a modern 
audience. And something very boring. 

Yet the silent feature film was once the most 


powerful medium on earth. For it was a universal 
language. People who read no newspapers and 
had no radio still saw moving pictures. The 
same film, with a simple translation of titles, 
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could be seen in Los Angeles and Moscow, with 
the same degree of enjoyment. When Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks visited Russia 
in 1926, they were mobbed by thousands of 
Soviet citizens, whose favourite stars they were. 

The silent feature film survived little longer 
than fifteen years. I propose to sketch a few of 
the details of how it came into existence. For it is 
the silent feature that catches the imagination 
rather than the one and two-reelers of earlier 
days. The best of them can take their place along- 
side novels and plays as works of art which will 
survive — providing they are given the preserva- 
tion they need. 

A feature film is a film of five reels or more, 
lasting anything over an hour. One or two lasted 
incredible lengths — five, nine hours — but most 
were under 90 minutes. Virtually no feature 
films were made in America in the early years of 
the century, when one and two-reelers were 
popular. By 1927, they were making 700 a year. 

Two of the most outstanding will be shown 
next week at the Dominion, Tottenham Court 
Road, as part of this year’s London Film Festival. 

As far as America was concerned, the cinema 
began in the crudest possible way — a flickering 
image in a peepshow, courtesy of Thomas Edison. 
The name of Edison has come to represent all 
that is fine and noble about invention. Yet his 
connection with the movies was anything but. 
He resisted the idea of projecting pictures so that 
large audiences could see them. ‘Don’t kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs’, he said. Too 
many people would be able to see the film at 
once, and profits would slump. Thus it was 
several months after the first public demon- 
stration of projection in Europe that Edison was 
obliged to present his Vitascope, at Koster and 
Bial’s music hall, in 1896. Edison didn’t bother 
to have anything special shot for it. He just took 
some loops out of the peepshow and showed 
them — on a projector invented and operated by 
someone else — Thomas Armat. However, Mr. 
Armat obligingly stood in the background and 
allowed all the credit to go to Mr. Edison. Let us 
look at an example now. It is complete although 
it lasts but a few seconds. It is called Annabella’s 
Serpentine Dance. The early moving picture 
people had an inferiority complex about the 
Stereopticon, or magic lantern, which was 
highly developed by the 1890s; it could produce 
dissolving views, a degree of movement and full 
colour, thanks to hand-tinting. This has there- 
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fore been tinted by hand to duplicate the effectof 
a colour wheel in a theatrical spotlight. Here 
then is the cinema as it began. 


An extract was shown. 


That was made a long time ago, but it is still 
astonishingly recent when you consider the 
history of the other arts. The memory of the 
oldest people alive — those in their nineties — 
encompasses the entire development of moving 
pictures. You may have noticed a flash during 
the film —- a single frame scratched with the 
words Copyright 1897 Thomas Edison. That 
copyright notice is very significant. It was placed 
there to deter Edison’s rivals from copying the 
film and showing it for their own profit. 

Thomas Edison was obsessed by copyright. 
He had the reputation of a miracle worker since 
his invention of the light bulb and the phono- 
graph, and he laid claim to the moving picture as 
well. He didn’t invent it — that honour belongs 
to our own William Friese-Greene, who made 
the mistake of informing Mr. Edison of his 
achievement and, worse still, of explaining how 
he did it. But he commercialized it. Edison 
knew how much money his Kinetoscope could 
make, and having neglected to take out patents 
for earlier inventions, he made sure he lost 
nothing from this one. The trouble was that he 
cared little for it. He was going deaf and he was 
far more concerned with the development of 
sound. He felt for moving pictures the disdain 
many of us feel for such time-wasting frivolities 
as video-games. He was anxious to sweep in the 
money while the craze lasted. So he patented 
everything he could think of, including the 
sprocket holes on the edge of the film — without 
which the film could not move. He thus placed a 
terrible handicap on the burgeoning industry. 
You either joined the Edison camp and paid 
your dues, or you took a risk with smuggled 
foreign cameras. The Europeans, unaffected by 
Edison’s patents, used a camera invented by the 
Lumiére brothers, which was so compact that it 
worked as projector and printer and could fit 
inside a bowler hat. The only alternative was to 
invent a new camera movement yourself. You 
did so in the knowledge that Edison agents 
would grab you at the slightest pretext and drag 
you through the courts. 

Edison forced his rivals to perform the most 
imaginative leaps in the hope of circumscribing 
the law. The Biograph company, for instance, 
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produced a machine which used unsprocketed 
70 mm film and punched the sprocket holes as it 
went through. The drawback was that the camera 
weighed half a ton. Nonetheless, a former col- 
league of Edison, a Scotsman called Dickson, 
took one of these cameras to South Africa and 
filmed the War against the Boers. 

Edison and his supporters continued to think 

only of short silent films, the same sort of length 
as phonograph records, even though the great 
man had told the world’s press in 1891: 
I hope to be able by the invention to throw upon a 
canvas a perfect picture of anybody, and reproduce his 
words. Thus, should Patti be singing somewhere, this 
invention will put her full-length picture upon the 
canvas so perfectly as to enable one to distinguish 
every feature and expression of her face, see all her 
actions and listen to the entrancing melody of her 
peerless voice. I have already perfected the invention 
so far as to be able to picture a prize fight — the two 
men, the ring, the intensely interested faces of those 
surrounding it — and you can hear the sound of the 
blows. 


Hyperbole became the language of movie 
press agents, but this must take a special place in 
the annals of mendacity. For it describes not 
only moving pictures, (which Edison would not 
produce until the following year, 1892) but live 
television. More than twenty years later, in 
1913, he linked the phonograph to the projector 
in an unsuccessful bid to introduce talking pic- 
tures. But he kept them short. Very occasionally, 
his company made a film that told a story, as 
opposed to actuality or travel films. But even 
then the film was released in five or six scenes, 
split into several parts so they could be shown as 
individual items in slot machines. 

So little of any vitality was done in America 
that the craze, as Edison predicted, soon waned. 
Annabella herself was dancing on the stage of 
vaudeville houses which used movies like hers as 
‘chasers’ — to eject one audience to make room 
for another. 

But at the St. Louis Exposition of 1904 appeared 
a remarkable new device which employed the 
moving picture, the Hale’s Tour. You entered a 
convincing mock-up of an observation coach, 
you heard the sounds of the train departing, the 
steam hissed, and the coach rocked. On the far 
wall appeared the view, photographed from an 
actual train. People who could scarcely afford to 
travel to the next town willingly parted with 
their nickels to see this sensation. It was so 
popular that replicas sprang up in many big 
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cities. Thus began the motion picture’s long 
connection with the railroads. 

The railroads benefited from the indirect 
advertising and the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western RR commissioned a commercial —- 
Phoebe Snow was a girl who, dressed in white, 
confidently rode the Road of Anthracite, reassur- 
ing ladies that their clothes would remain spotless, 
for the locomotives burned ‘clean’ fuel. 

The man who made it was a former naval 
engineer, Edwin S. Porter. He capitalized on his 
railroad connections with a film inspired by the 
title of a stage production, The Great Train Rob- 
bery. Among the first to tell a coherent story, it 
marks the true beginning of the American film 
industry. I will show you the complete film, 
which has a recently added musical accompani- 
ment. It is hand-tinted again — this version cost 
more than regular black-and-white. It is very 
primitive, for it was made eighty years ago, but 
you Can imagine its impact on audiences accus- 
tomed to Annabella’s Dance and Trips up the 
Ganges. 


The film was shown. 


One of the men who appeared in the film — 
in several parts — was G. M. Anderson, later 
famous as Broncho Billy, the first cowboy star. 


After it was finished, they were all dubious whether 
it would go or not [Anderson recalled]. And Porter 
said, ‘Well, the only way we can find out is to try it out 
in a theatre.’ They tried it out first in the Eden Musee 
on 14th Street and we all went down to see it. The 
audience didn’t take to the idea . . . but then they all 
started to get boisterous and yell and shout, ‘Catch 
em! Catch ’em!’ When the picture was over, they all 
stood up and yelled and shouted, “Run it again! Run it 
again!’ Finally they turned out the lights and they had 
to put them out. 

They then ran it to get the reaction of a better class 
of audience up at Hammerstein’s. That was a vaudeville 
house. I was a little dubious about how it was going to 
go with that audience, which was a sophisticated 
show-me type of audience. When the picture started 
they all started to get up as usual and walk out, but 
then turned back to look at it, and they all, slowly, 
went back to their seats. And they sat there stupefied. 
They didn’t yell, but they were mystified at it. And 
when it was over, with one accord, they gave it a rous- 
ing reception. I said to myself then “That’s it. It’s 
going to be the picture business for me. The future has 
no end.’ 


When a Hungarian immigrant called Adolph 
Zukor screened the film in his Hales’ Tour set- 
up in 1905, it made him so much money that he 
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realized audiences wanted story films, not simply 
views from railway trains. It started him on the 
road to feature films of which he became a pioneer, 
and which brought him a vast fortune and un- 
imaginable power as head of Paramount Pic- 
tures, the chairman emeritus of which he was 
until his death in 1976 at 103. It started the for- 
tunes of many of the other moguls as well — Sam 
Warner of Warner Brothers, J. D. Williams of 
First National, Carl Laemmle of Universal. The 
man who made The Great Train Robbery, Edwin 
S. Porter, became the first leader of the industry. 

The film began the frenzied Nickelodeon era, 
when in the poor districts of the big cities stores 
were converted into movie theatres. By 1907 
there were 3,000. All a man needed to break into 
the picture business was a projector, a vacant 
store and a few chairs. These were often hired 
from funeral parlours, and if someone died, back 
they went and the movie audience stood respect- 
fully until the funeral was over. 

A few single or half — split — reelers were 
shown for a nickel. A piano thundered in the 
dark, although some more pretentious houses 
provided a six-piece orchestra and sound effects. 
Programmes changed every day and manufac- 
turers were hard put to it to provide enough 
product. The films were simple, with virtually 
no subtitles — so simple, even the foreign immi- 
grants could enjoy them. Many acknowledged 
later that they only began to understand the 
bewildering complexities of life in America 
from these crude picture shows. 

For an entertainment to have its birth in such 
areas condemned it to suspicion and surveillance. 
The Great Train Robbery was used as a scapegoat 
by criminals who blamed their actions on its un- 
wholesome influence for years after its release. 
The Children’s Society opened a campaign 
against Nickelodeons and a film called The 
Unwritten Law (1907) about the murder of 
architect Stanford White by Harry Thaw led to 
the closing of all Nickelodeons in New York and 
the establishment of censorship, because it 
enabled working-class audiences to witness the 
reprehensible and immoral behaviour of the 
New York 400, the aristocratic élite. 

(Evelyn Nesbit, the girl over whom the murder 
was committed, became a film star and Harry K. 
Thaw, after a spell in mental institutions, 
became, briefly, a film producer.) 

The middle classes ignored the Nickelodeons, 
much as they avoided the slums and ghettoes 
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themselves, and they saw moving pictures of an 
altogether more elevating sort at church gather- 
ings and travel lectures. 

Edison was unhappy about this sad loss to his 
exchequer. He felt that ‘his’ invention had, 
despite his best precautions, fallen into the 
hands of objectionable elements. Foreigners — 
even Jews — were making outrageous sums of 
money out of the fruits of his labours. In 1908 he 
formed the conservative elements of the new in- 
dustry into the Motion Picture Patents Com- 
pany. This was a thinly disguised Trust which 
required that all those using patented equipment 
should pay a licence and obey the rules. Edison 
joined forces with his biggest rival, the Biograph 
company, and they were sole stockholders, sup- 
ported by such companies as Vitagraph, Essanay, 
Kalem, Selig and Pathé. 

“You know what I call a good invention?’, asked 
Edison. ‘Something so practical that even a little 
Polish Jew would buy it.’ But only so long as he 
paid his dues. If he failed to do so, he was hauled 
through the courts. The courts were quickly 
overwhelmed by the number of violations, so 
the Trust resorted to squads of strong-arm men, 
usually gangsters, to force out the opposition by 
terror tactics. Men who had survived pogroms 
were tougher than Edison gave them credit for, 
and banding together as Independents they 
fought back. But in the big cities - New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia — they remained vulner- 
able, no matter how hard they tried to disguise 
their activities. 

They began to move West, further and further 
from the patents agents, until some of them 
reached California. Many clustered round Los 
Angeles, a town with a reassuringly noncom- 
formist tradition, which was not too far from the 
Mexican border. But the patents agents did not 
give up. 

Pioneer director Allan Dwan remembered 
that they sent gunmen out: 

They found that by shooting holes through the 
cameras they could stop their use and that became 
their favourite method. I moved my company to a 
place called La Mesa, beyond San Diego. We watched 
the depot constantly. I had my three cowboys, the 
Morrison brothers, arm themselves with Win- 
chesters, hire some other cowboys, and station them 
outside our area of work. One day, a fellow got off the 
train, a sneaky-looking character, and asked to see the 
boss. I suspected him. I said, ‘Let’s walk up the road a 
bit.” We walked up the road about a mile and came to 
an arroyo, a little stream running under a bridge. To 
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impress me, he whipped out a side arm and fired at one 
of the tin cans in the arroyo. I immediately whipped 
mine out and fired. He missed his, but I hit mine three 
times. He turned round towards the depot and ran 
right into the three Morrison brothers with three 
Winchester rifles aimed at him and he decided it was 
about time to leave town. We were never molested 
again. The word got out that we were tough. 


In all this struggle, merely getting pictures on 
the screen was achievement enough. No one 
worried too much about artistry. The members 
of the Trust took themselves a little more seriously, 
and produced the occasional one-reel adaptation 
of a classic to give their programme tone. 

Films of far higher quality were made in 
Europe, especially in France and Italy and 
Sweden. The inventive trick films of Georges 
Méliés had already influenced Porter. The com- 
edian Max Linder had become a world-famous 
star years before Chaplin. Yet the French felt 
the status of the moving picture required eleva- 
tion — they achieved this by creating Films 
D’Art, adaptations of plays in which only the 
finest French actors appeared. One of these, The 
Assassination of the Duc de Guise was shown in 
Paris in 1908 accompanied by an orchestra play- 
ing an original score by Saint-Saéns. The film 
still exists; it is a straight record of the play; the 
long scenes — much longer than those in The 
Great Train Robbery — were played against 
painted scenery, uninterrupted by a cut — 
uninterrupted by anything but titles providing 
the dialogue. Even the simplest Nickelodeon 
melodrama had more vitality than this. 

Yet it was one of these pretentious produc- 
tions that finished the Nickelodeon era in 
America, and ushered in the era of the Picture 
Palace and the Cathedrals of the Motion Picture. 

In 1912, Sarah Bernhardt, suffering from 
financial embarrassment, agreed to star in a 
four-reel version of her stage success Queen 
Elizabeth. Edwin S. Porter heard from England 
that the US rights were available, and he told his 
friend Adolph Zukor. They formed the Engadine 
Corporation to purchase the American rights for 
a figure that almost broke Zukor — $35,000 — 
but they knew the film would be irresistible. Old 
and infirm though she was, Bernhardt was still 
the world’s greatest star and after her (several) 
farewell tours of the United States she was not 
likely to return in person.* Inspired by the name 
of Bernhardt, Daniel Frohman, a great impresario, 
was tempted into the company, which was then 


*Although she did — a propaganda tour during World War 1. 
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renamed Famous Players in Famous Films. 

Feature-length pictures were resisted by the 
Trust, and by exhibitors, who were doing well 
out of short films, and feared their customers 
would desert them if they imposed anything 
longer — or anything remotely cultural — upon 
them. Others considered that severe eye-strain 
would result from pictures as long as an hour, 
uninterrupted by song-slides. An American 
feature called The Life of Moses, made as early as 
1909, was chopped up into single reels and 
shown week by week as a serial. 

Zukor was isolated by the Patents Company 
and obliged to become an Independent, with the 
Independents opposed to him. He was after the 
carriage trade. 

The Bernhardt film, and its success on road- 
shows, led Zukor and Porter to believe that if 
they made more films of stage plays — exactly 
like stage plays, with the same flat scenery, for 
exteriors as well as interiors, and the same long- 
held scenes unbroken by tricks like closeups or 
moving cameras which were associated only with 
the vulgar movies, they would attract a new 
audience of middle-class theatregoers, who 
wouldn’t be seen dead in a Nickelodeon. Unfor- 
tunately, they were right. Queen Elizabeth made 
enough money for Zukor to tempt stars like 
James O’Neill (father of Eugene O’Neill) into a 
film of The Count of Monte Cristo, and James K. 
Hackett into The Prisoner of Zenda. When these, 
too, made money — tremendous sums of money — 
they not only established the pre-eminence of 
feature films, they established the pre-eminence 
of stars. 

The Trust had been terrified of stars. They 
knew all too well what another star system would 
lead to. Some companies, such as Biograph, 
refused to identify their players, in the hope that 
the public would be forced to make a star of the 
company rather than the player. The most 
popular Biograph actress was thus known simply 
as The Biograph Girl. When she defected, she 
was quickly replaced by another. She, too, 
defected — her name was Mary Pickford, and 
she joined Famours Players. When she and her 
mother learned what Zukor had been paying the 
stage stars, and what he was making from her 
own work, they made his life a nightmare until 
he paid her a salary commensurate with her 
earning power. Mary Pickford confirmed every- 
one’s worst fears about the star system, but she 
did more than anyone to ensure that it flourished. 
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Mary Pickford had been trained by a director 
called D. W. Griffith. An unsuccessful actor 
who had once played a réle for Porter’s company, 
Griffith had begun his new career directing off- 
colour films for peep shows. The original What 
the Butler Saw on the old Mutoscopes on 
Brighton pier may well have been early Griffith 
productions. He began directing one-reelers 
only on condition he could return to acting if he 
failed. He was a proud man — a Southerner - 
and he felt that what he was doing should have 
more artistic value. So he provided it, by raising 
the moving picture to the status of an art. And 
the public responded; his artistic devices — his 
bold use of closeups, his spectacular long shots, 
his faster cutting — became Biograph trademarks 
and therefore commercial. Deeply impressed by 
Italian films like the Italian epic Quo Vadis, he 
felt he should be in the vanguard of the new 
movement towards features. Accordingly, in 
1913, he converted a short film on a Biblical sub- 
ject into a feature of four reels, Judith of 
Bethulia — the largest picture made in America 
up to that time. 

‘It was a complete departure’, recalled Blanche 

Sweet, who played the title réle: 
We wanted to do longer films, and Biograph’s answer 
to that was that people wouldn’t sit still for longer 
films. The front office wouldn’t spend the money and 
it took Griffith two or three months to work it out. 
Everything was on a much longer scale than he had 
ever used before. The battle scenes were longer, the 
vistas were longer, and he had so much more to make 
the film interesting and to make it hold. He had a 
beautiful story, of course, a tragic story — and that was 
against it. There had been tragedies before, but not 
too many of them. From every angle it was a risk. He 
was ready to take it, but Biograph weren’t. 

Oddly enough, Biograph held Judith up for 
release while they negotiated to make feature 
films with Broadway producers Klaw and 
Erlanger. And Griffith was excluded from this 
programme. Although he had proved his skill 
with a feature, they intended him to continue 
grinding out their staple diet of one and two- 
reelers. This so enraged him that he broke away 
from Biograph, abandoned New York and came 
to live and work in California, where Fudith had 
been shot. In a suburb of Los Angeles called 
Hollywood, he set up an independent studio. 

So did Cecil B. DeMille and Jesse Lasky, that 
same year of 1913. DeMille was, like Griffith, 
an unsuccessful actor and playwright; Lasky 
was a vaudeville musician. They formed the 
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Lasky Feature Play Co. to produce a film of the 
play The Squaw Man with its original star, Dustin 
Farnum. (Neither had any film experience, so 
they brought with them an experienced film 
director, Oscar Apfel, who directed The Squaw 
Man but was not given much credit for it.) They 
needed western locations and settled in an old 
barn on Vine Street in Hollywood, where they 
were ideally placed for hiring horses and cow- 
boys. Using the barn as a base, they filmed in 
Utah, Montana, Wyoming and Colorado — so 
they told the press. Actually, they had no need to 
move from the environs of Los Angeles, for 
there was everything they could possibly need — 
mountains, desert, seashore, city and farm. 

DeMille persuaded his brother William, a 
successful playwright, to come out and join 
them, and William brought his daughter Agnes — 
who grew up to become the famous chor- 
eographer. 

‘They didn’t know what they were working 

in’, recalled Agnes de Mille: 
They didn’t know what the future would be. They 
knew that every picture broke boundaries. Some one 
new thing would be done, a new way of handling the 
camera, a new way of cutting, a new way of lighting, 
and they’d be so excited by it. My father used to say 
“We are not real artists. We are like the pre-Elizabethan 
dramatists. They were not really great poets, but they 
made it possible for the next generation and the gener- 
ation after, to become great artists and great poets.’ 

The early American features were, like the 
history of the region, brave but rough. They 
paled into insignificance when compared with 
the finest of the European features. But Europe 
as a film-producing centre virtually ceased to 
exist after 1914. 

As the greatest war in history began, the Civil 
War was being recreated in Hollywood by D. W. 
Griffith for a feature called The Clansman, 
featuring Henry B. Walthall and Lillian Gish. It 
was an adaptation of a stage play, but there was 
nothing theatrical about it. Griffith had made 
more than 400 one- and two-reelers, and he gave 
this picture all the vitality of the best of the 
Nickelodeon product. But everything else about 
it indicated failure. 

It was far too long — not the standard feature- 
length of five reels, but twelve — 3 hours instead 
of seventy-five minutes. It told the story of the 
Civil War from the viewpoint of the defeated 
South. It showed Union soldiers raping and 
pillaging. It showed atrocities by the blacks. It 
made heroes of the Ku Klux Klan. 
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Under the new title of The Birth of a Nation, it 
proved the great leap forward, the greatest suc- 
cess the motion picture in any part of the world 
had known. 

Lillian Gish had suggested to Griffith during 
production that the scenes with the Klan, and 
the explicit racial elements, might cause the pic- 
ture to be stopped. ‘I hope to God they do stop 
it’, replied Griffith, ‘then you won’t be able to 
keep the audience away with clubs!’ 

Despite this, Griffith was probably as surprised 
as anyone at the power of his film. “The fact that 
the showing of The Clansman started riots and 
put blood on the streets’, said Karl Brown, ‘was 
proof beyond proof that it was a great and powerful 
picture. Regardless of what any critic might say 
about it, the proof was there.’ 

The picture was presented in New York with 
all the prestige of a legitimate theatre and high 
seat prices. People happily paid three dollars a 
seat for a film so powerful that blood was spilled 
over it. The middle classes flooded to see it. And 
because the film was imaginatively made, full of 
emotion, many were seized with an enthusiasm 
for the motion picture. 

This enthusiasm was partly engendered by 
the method of presentation. The premiére of 
The Birth was elaborate, with a full symphony 
orchestra, playing a score especially arranged for 
the picture. So stunning was the impact of music 
and picture that soon all the big theatres were 
provided with symphony orchestras. 

The picture made such unimaginable sums of 
money that no producer could ignore the feature 
film. Equally important, Wall Street moved in 
on the picture business, for the return on invest- 
ment was unmatched by any industry except oil. 
Thanks to Mary Pickford and Adolph Zukor - 
and Griffith and Lillian Gish — the star system 
was firmly established, and those producers who 
had no stars frantically tried to develop their own. 

By the end of World War One, America had 
captured the film markets of the world. Wherever 
American films went, American trade followed. 
Americans had learned how to make pictures 
that would appeal to audiences in every country — 
for they already had those nationalities within 
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the United States. The Trust had been broken 
up by law, and the Independents — the pre- 
dominantly Jewish, alien element Edison had so 
resented — were now all powerful. They special- 
ized in remarkably patriotic films, extolling 
American virtues, denouncing such foreigners 
as Huns and Bolsheviks. 

The surprises offered by the formative years 
were replaced by richer, more mature films, the 
best of which were outstanding works of art. 
American films inspired a new generation of 
film-makers in Russia, France and Germany, who 
took their techniques and improved upon them. 

The finest films of the twenties were dis- 
tinguished by highly intelligent writing and 
direction, brilliant acting and superb camera- 
work. Yet they depended on two further ele- 
ments — a large and receptive audience and a 
well orchestrated score. For the audience, the 
fusion of pictures and music added up to far 
more than the sum of the respective parts. The 
effect was that of two carbons in an arc lamp 
which, when brought together, create a light of 
unbelievable intensity. 

You can find out what it was like yourself. (I 
guarantee it will be an unforgettable experience!) 
Next week, at the Dominion, Thames Silents 
will present A Tribute to Lillian Gish, with two 
of her finest silent films: Broken Blossoms, 
directed by D. W. Griffith, will be shown in a 
tinted and toned print, with its original 1919 
score and, in separate performances, M-G-M’s 
The Wind, directed by Victor Seastrom, with a 
new score composed by Carl Davis. We very 
much hope that Lilian Gish herself will be present 
at each showing. That very fact demonstrates 
the remarkably short history of the feature film, 
for Lillian Gish began her career at Biograph in 
one-reelers, and she has just finished her latest 
starring vehicle, to be released at Christmas. 

She represents the finest spirit of the silent 
cinema, a spirit we have lost, a spirit of hope 
which was once expressed by D. W. Griffith: 


We have gone beyond Babel, beyond words. We have 
found a Universal language, a power that can make 
men brothers and end wars forever. Remember that! 
Remember that when you stand in front of a camera! 


DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: Kevin had hoped to show as a 
proper climax to his talk an extract from The Birth of a 
Nation. Unfortunately we were unable to project a 
silent film at the right speed with full orchestral 


accompaniment. That is still, I am afraid, beyond us. 
We can do it on television — on tape; that is how the 
Thames Silents and other like productions are being 
made possible. Thames Television is financing this 
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venture, for television primarily, creating the score, 
and so enabling the films to be shown in the best pos- 
sible way, which is back in the theatre with a live 
orchestra playing beneath them. 


MR. K. R. PENRY (British Board of Film Censors): 
In two of the sequences of The Great Train Robbery it 
appears that they used back projection. Is this so? 


THE LECTURER: It was not back projection, it was 
a matte. The area of the window was matted out — 
very cleverly for that time — the film wound back, and 
then the background with the passing train photo- 
graphed. Some historians declare that this was done 
by using an early form of optical printer. Because the 
set was in a studio they would otherwise have been 
forced to use a painted backdrop. So that was another 
technical advance for Mr. Porter. It is also noticeable 
in the last film, which was shown as an example of dif- 
ferent technical qualities. The aviation scenes, apart 
from the miniature work, were actually done in the air, 
as was the habit of the time, whereas from the thirties 
onwards you would invariably have the close-ups of 
the pilot shot in the studio against back projection. 


MR. COLIN SORENSEN (Museum of London): 
What is America’s attitude to its own silent film history? 


THE LECTURER: The Americans have always felt 
that the commercial value of what is current must not 
be affected by what is past, and when the silent era 
passed they made fun of it. Many of you will remember 
‘Flicker Flashbacks’, which were little one-reel pictures 
in which early silent films were laughed at. Directors 
who had worked through the silent era said when 
sound arrived “The entertainment value of talkies is 
just incredible compared to the stuff we had to turn 
out in the silent days’. And the propaganda slowly 
changed the minds of those who saw silent films. 

When you ask people who are in their mid-seventies 
and beyond what they remember, they say ‘Oh yes, 
they all ran around very fast and they had a piano’. 
The speed, of course, was correct more or less for the 
shooting of the film. They tended to show it two to 
four frames faster, which was imperceptible, but 
nevertheless the speed was fine, the first-run theatres 
had orchestras, but the people who saw them will 
seldom remember that side of it. They will remember 
the comic side, because that is what the propaganda 
had done. When television began to be interested in 
them, the first, apart from ‘Flicker Flashbacks’, that 
were shown were Movie Museums which Paul Killiam 
worked on. Movie Museums were one reelers with 
jokey commentaries. But Killiam saw the light, thanks 
to people like William Everson, and he produced a 
dignified series; called Silents Please. The way that the 
pictures were dealt with was on the whole respectful, 
and that helped to change a lot of attitudes, although 
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unfortunately not enough. Over here, with limited 
finance, the British Film Institute tended to put out 
only what were considered classics at the time, which 
tended to put people to sleep, and the print quality 
was generally very poor. When the Silents Please series 
came on television, I was just starting out and I 
remember being tremendously impressed by the 
range of film of that period that we had not been allowed 
to see. 


MR. CHARLES BEDDOW (National Film Theatre): 
Could you say something about cranking speeds, as 
against projection speeds, of silent films? 


THE LECTURER: Cameramen worked with hand- 
cranked cameras from choice, not necessity. They 
could have motors, but preferred to crank by hand 
because it was more reliable, particularly in the days 
when you would go out on location and could not find 
electricity. You could always get a picture and you 
always knew what speed you were cranking at — at 
least they always thought they knew it. When you talk 
to cameramen of that period now they will say that 
they all cranked at sixteen frames a second. David and 
I had the opportunity of putting it to the test; when we 
came to do Hollywood we had to find the exact speed of 
every item that we put on the film, and we did this ona 
BBC machine called a Polygon. You gradually altered 
the controls of this ‘flying ashtray’, as it was called, 
which was a prism, and you could see what speed 
looked absolutely right. Of the hundreds of films we 
put through practically none of them were right at 
sixteen frames a second. What seems to have happened 
was that people like Bitzer, working with Griffith, 
cranked very slowly so that they could put more and 
more into one reel. In 1913 when Griffith made a film 
called The Mothering Heart with Lillian Gish, he turned 
a one-reeler into a two-reeler, and it goes so ludicrously 
fast even at sixteen frames that we could not include it 
in the Lillian Gish tribute, because we could not get a 
projector to run slowly enough. On the other hand, 
the Edison company always believed in cranking very 
fast. So you would have an Edison film of the same 
period which would look fine at twenty-four. Mr. 
Edison thought that forty frames a second was the 
only speed for a film! Gradually during the twenties 
exhibitors would show films with the edge off them; 
they would just speed them up slightly. But to get two 
shows in one evening, the unscrupulous ones would 
turn their rheostats and their projectors up to a ridicu- 
lous speed. I remember a projectionist saying ‘Yeah, 
we had Clara Kimball Young walking across the 
room. It would take her five minutes at a matinée and 
half'a second in the evening.’ 

So projectionists became creative contributors and 
cameramen realized that they had better keep their 
wits about them. They tended to shoot at a faster rate 
in the mid-twenties. The story goes that Stanley 
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Watkins, who was an engineer for Western Electric 
and worked for the Vitaphone Corporation on The fazz 
Singer, had to decide what speed sound was going to 
be projected at. He went to the Warner Theatre and 
asked the average speed of pictures being shown and 
was told between eighty and one hundred feet a minute, 
which was something like twenty-two to twenty-six 
frames a second. They decided on twenty-four as being 
the average at which films were shown in 1926-7. So 
can you imagine the agony that we poor film enthusi- 
asts have gone through seeing silent films projected at 
sixteen? Wings, which is a very long picture, lasts an 
hour longer than it did in 1927 when it is shown by 
respectful film societies who think all silent films 
should go at sixteen. The people who do not care 
about silent pictures show them too fast. The people 
who care tend to show them too slow, which kills them 
for audiences. It is desperately difficult, and somebody 
should really work out a system by which no film is in 
distribution without its speed being listed. Then you 
have the problem that projectors will not go at that 
speed. You cannot expect people in the Plaza to switch 
the speed of their machines to suit some odd item that 
comes up, and so until David Gill (who initiated the 
Thames Silents) came along silent films were con- 
demned to be shown in archive theatres. The magic 
was lost, because even a good pianist cannot duplicate 
the effect of a thirty-seven piece orchestra. 


MR. DUNCAN H. NICHOLSON: At the time of 
silent films I believe the more legitimate parts of the 
theatre and literature thought that the movie makers 
took outrageous liberties with historical facts. There 
was a Clerihew at the time which went something like 
this: ‘Cecil B. DeMille, much against his will, was 
persuaded to leave Moses out of the Wars of the 
Roses.’ 


THE LECTURER: That was written in the early 
thirties. I believe Henry Wilcoxon as Mark Anthony 
in the Cleopatra picture storms into his tent at one 
point and says “Take a letter’. I will not defend the 
silent films against that charge. There is a moment in 
DeMille’s King of Kings when Mary Magdalene 
jumps into a chariot which is drawn by zebras and a 
sub-title reads ‘Farewell — we go to call upon a 
carpenter.’ On the other hand Napoleon is so authentic 
in some scenes that you could pass it off as an 
eighteenth-century newsreel. There were people who 
cared very much about historical accuracy, and, as to- 
day, there were people making commercial pictures 
who cared not one jot. 


MR. HAROLD GLOVER: Is it possible that the care 
that has been lavished on American silents might also 
be bestowed on some of the best European and 
Russian silents such as the work of Fritz Lang? 
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THE LECTURER: That would be wonderful but 
there are problems. The people who made the Ameri- 
can cinema tended to be very young and to have sur- 
vived and we were able to find them. The tragic part 
about the European cinema is that they had first to 
serve in World War One; by the time they came out 
many of them were not that young and practically no 
one has survived from the silent era. Besides archives 
will not co-operate when you have clear copyright, 
and there is so much conflict of ownership on European 
films. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Glover, were you referring 
to aseries about the making of the films or just restoring 
the films in the way we are doing with some of the 
American ones? 


MR. GLOVER: Several directors have been men- 
tioned this evening who started in Europe and went to 
Hollywood. Fritz Lang has not been mentioned. How 
interesting to see what he did in Germany before he 
went to Hollywood. If you were thinking of presenting 
on television a continuous story of Hollywood it 
should include European films. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I think it is a question of con- 
fidence. If one had proposed to any television company 
ten years ago that they should spend a lot of money 
creating a series of reconstructions of silent films 
beginning with Napoleon, we would have been shown 
the door straight away. Now the situation has changed. 
There is so much that one can turn to in the silent era, 
and I am afraid that we will not be able to move that 
quickly, but when someone asked how long we could 
keep this up, I replied that we will still be doing it long 
after we have got the last drop of oil out of the North 
Sea. I look forward, as you do, to being given the 
chance to turn ourselves towards Europe. 


THE LECTURER: The curse that hangs over all of 
us is the curse of copyright. When Mr. Edison put his 
1897 copyright on that film he did not realize that we 
should still be suffering from it to-day. 


MR. PETER COTES: Congratulations to Kevin 
Brownlow on a fascinating discourse. I did, however, 
find one thing troubling me, and that was that when 
he talked about all these great pioneers it was inexplic- 
able not to hear from him, who gave us The Unknown 
Chaplin, something of further note about the First Ac- 
tor of the Cinema, Charlie Chaplin. 


THE LECTURER: When I was first asked to do this 
David Gill said “The film you must run at the end is 
The Kid’; and I would have done, but again there was a 
technical problem. Chaplin should have been men- 
tioned and I apologize for not having given him his 
due. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: In Kevin’s defence, the talk was 
designed to end with The Birth of a Nation. It was ‘An 
introduction to the silent feature film’, tracing the 
development of the feature film up until then. Of 
course that would have been too early for Chaplin, the 
feature film maker. 


MR. COTES: I do realize that. On the other hand, 
other players came into it; apart from Zukor and 
Lasky, he had also the Famous Three of United Artists: 
Pickford, Fairbanks and Griffiths; and Chaplin 
demands mention. 


THE LECTURER: Putting the history of the feature 
film into an hour is like trying to write the Lord’s 
Prayer on the head of a pin. 


A MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE: I was much 
struck last weekend by the James Cagney film Foot- 
lights Parade of 1935, which emphasized the import- 
ance of what they call prologues. Is there anything you 
can tell us about prologues? 


THE LECTURER: They became very popular 
thanks to Mr. Sid Grauman and his Egyptian and 
Chinese Theatres. I suspect they would be very hard 
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to take nowadays. They were extremely theatrical. 
Griffith used them before Grauman started the tech- 
nique, and in Broken Blossoms the actor who danced in 
the prologue was Valentino. The script of that survives 
and I doubt that it would bear revival. The prologues 
eventually were replaced by vaudeville. People were 
far happier watching the best of vaudeville in talking 
pictures than the worst of vaudeville with their silent 
films. After that, as you know, they started giving 
away plates and china. 

I cannot end without acknowledging a tremendous 
debt of thanks to the National Film Archive, to the 
British Film Institute who helped so much with 
Napoleon, and to the archives of the world, without 
which we could not possibly get access to the films. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You have anticipated my next 
remark, which is to express our gratitude to you, 
Kevin, for a fascinating talk and for coping with the 
situation you found yourself faced with, namely a lot 
of people who had long since passed their foundation 
courses in this subject, but nevertheless produced 
something for us to argue over, disagree over and talk 
about — and most importantly talk about after having 
seen the two silents at the Dominion next week. 
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